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Notes ox the Arboreous, Arborescent axd Suffruticose Flora of Oregon 
(concluded).— Frarinus Oreymut, Nutt. Along streams and lowlands, attains 3 feel in 
diameter, generally smaller, low and scrubby, very little clear lumber to be had from 
the best trunks. It is used chiefly for fuel and is estimated for this purpose to lie 
nearly double the value of either of the species of Abies, and brings about twice as 
much per cord in the market. As fuel its value is about equal to that of the oak, and 
very large quantities are now used in the country and the supply must soon become 
exhausted near the cities. 

Celt is reticulata, Torr. A shrub of straggling growth, fl feet high at the Dalles of the 
Columbia, fruiting abundantly, fruit dark brown when ripe. 

Quercus Dauglasii. Hook. This is the only species observed on the Williamettc or 
Columbia rivers. It disappears near the coast and does not reach far into the Cascades. 
It seems confined to tne hilly regions of valleys and attains 2 and 3 feet in diameter, 
rarely 4 feet, but is low and scrubby. Some trees will afford a 12 foot stick compara¬ 
tively free from knots. The branches are wide spreading and drooping, often coming 
so near the ground that they can be reached with the hand. Phovadendrou flaDescent, 
var. pubescent grows upon this tree exclusively and is not rare on the lower drooping 
limbs. It is the hard-wood tree of the carriage maker and is extensively used in the 
manufacture of heavy wagons, but all light carriage material is brought from the East¬ 
ern States. 

Castanopsis chrysophylla, A. DC. A branching shrub, 4 feet high in the Cascade 
lnountains, with fruit resembling the chestnut. 

Corylus vastrata. Ait., var. Cal if arnica, A. DC. The shrub of the usual size has 
rounder, not pointed leaves and the beak of the fruit quite short, the upper as well as 
the lower surface of the leaves pubescent, serratures much finer. Along streams, rather 
rare. 

Myrica Calif arnica, Cham. & Schlecht. Sand} 7 hills on the coast. A shrub 4 to 10 
feet high with lanceolate, toothed leaves. 

Bet ft la pitwila, L. A shrub 3 to 4 feet high, in ponds. 

Ah ms Oreyana , Nutt. (A. rubra, Bongard). A medium sized tree on stream banks 
in the valleys, the largest attaining 3 feet in diameter and 40 to 00 feet in height. 
Mostly scrubby and very little clear lumber can be made from the best trunks. 

Salic tony if alia, Muhl. On the Williamettc River, 6 to 8 feet high. 

Salic lancealata, Anderson. A tree a foot in diameter, 30 feet high, with lanceolate, 
long pointed, smooth, finely serrated leaves, on banks of streams. 

Salic chrysaphylla, var. pellita, Anderson. Wet Alpine woods in the Cascades. A 
low shrub. 

Salic Sitchenxis, Bongard. A large shrub with silvery silky halves, very pretty. 

Salic scssilifalia, var. cillosa , Nutt, A shrub on the Wi Ilia incite River, 4 to 0 feet 
high, with whitish villous leaves. 

Some other undetermined species occur. 

Papuhts balsa mifera , L. This is the common poplar of this State, attaining 4 feet 
in diameter, generally 2 to 3. It grows frequently symmetrical and rather tall and 
often affords logs for clear lumber. It abounds on the streams and lowlands in the val¬ 
leys, and though common it is not abundant. It is used to some extent for lumber. 
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The leaves are rather lanceolate and not cordate, approximating or passing into P. an- 
gnstifoUa, Ton*. 

Populm tremnloides , Michx. A much rarer tree, abounding only in certain low wet 
localities. In size and habitat it is very much as it is found in the Eastern States. 

Pi nit x pomlemsa, Dougl. The true Douglasian form occurs mostly as alow scrubby 
tree on the dry slopes of the Cascades and bluits of the Columbia. River. It is used to 
some extent in the manufacture of lumber and for fuel. 

Pitms eontoria , Dough Two forms of the species occur in the Cascade moun¬ 
tains, mostly as mere shrubs, but sometimes attaining 80 feet in height and 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter. 

Pinas (dhicaalis , Eng. On Mb Hood at the limit of tree growth where it shelters in 
ravines and on the eastern sides of large rocks from the tierce western gales that prevail 
on that famous, perpetually snow-capped mountain. Some interesting effects of the 
influence of strong constant air currents upon tree growth are exhibited here not only 
in the leaning trunks, but in the decumbent and elongating mode of development seen 
in this species. Finding a resting place on the east side of some huge rock it grows 
erect until the top reaches the summit, from which the limbs elongate and spread east¬ 
ward to a surprising length. The uppermost branches are often dead and bleached to a 
snowy whiteness. The species as developed here, was in staminate flower the first of 
August, no cones were seen. It grows (> inches in diameter, low and straggling. 

Pimis monticola, Dougl. A small tree resembling the white pine of the eastern 
states, grows along streams in the high Cascades, a foot in diameter and 40 to 50 feet 
high. The cones are large. 0 to 10 inches long, with rounded obtuse scales. 

Abies Mertensiana, Lindh This tree much resembles *1. (Amadensis of tin* eastern 
states. It occupies vast areas in the middle Cascades, but reaches the valleys sparingly. 
Some of the densest forests of the country are composed exclusively of this species, 
often growing so thickly as to shut out the light of the sun. Altitude changes theap- 
pearance of this species as it also does in some others. The valley specimens have a 
rather smooth bark, whilst the mountain forms have a rough furrowed bark. The 
trees average about 2 feet in diameter and reach the height of 200 feet in the Cascades*, 
but they are little used at present, being mostly inaccessible in the mountains. 

Abies Patton tana, Jeffrey. (A. VAUlitimsauI Newberry.) This is a small species in the 
Alpine regions of the Cascades. It grows (i inches to 2 feet in diameter and 40 to 00 
feet high. It reaches, along with Pin as t/lbimnlix, to the limit of trees on Mt. Hood. 
The gloom of these Alpine woods is made more dreary by the vast abundance of the 
dark gray lichen Alectorin Eremontii , Tuck., hanging in dense festoons from all the 
branches of this tree, evidently dwarfing it in its growth both in diameter and altitude, 
as it is said to grow much larger and taller at lower elevations. 

Abies DoiKjlasii , Lindl. This stands at the head of the forest trees of Oregon both 
in regard to size and stateliness and in its value to the industries of the country. It 
attains 0 and 8 feet in diameter, and, rarely, 800 feet in height, generally 200 to 250 feet 
and 2 to 4 feet in diameter. It is extensively manufactured into lumber for all build¬ 
ing purposes. It affords probably 50 per cent, of all the fuel used by the inhabitants in 
the valley regions. The bark is thick and-rough. It bears fruit abundantly. 

Abies ynutdis, Lindl. This is the next most valuable timber tree. Attains equal 
height to A. Doitfflftxii, but is much less in diameter (2 to feet). The bark is 
smooth, with blisters containing resin, which makes the handling of the wood very an¬ 
noying, as the hands and clothing become coated with it. It is used for lumber and for 
fuel. The branches are short and symmetrically arranged, the whole tree forming a 
beautiful cone. The leaves are dark green, resembling A. balsamrn of the eastern states. 
The cones are produced very sparingly on the topmost branches, the scales deciduous 

Abies snbalpina, Eng. This is a small tree in the Alpine regions confounded till 
recently with A. gnniclis. It is a beautiful symmetrical tree 80 to 00 feet high. 
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Abies Englemanui , Puny. Ia the higher Alpine regions, about Alpine prairies, etc. 

A stately tree of small diameter, growing so densely in its peculiar habitats, that no 
trunk can fall to the ground alone. Circular areas of an acre or two are frequently 
seen in the Alpine heights where the entire growth has been prostrated and lies a 
labyrinth of trunks that have apparently fallen in every direction, evidently caused by 
the action of a circular wind, no effects of which are to be seen outside of the pros¬ 
trated areas. This tree in fruit, etc., much resembles A. Men-ziesii of the coastyegion, 
and is probably no more than a high mountain form of it. 

Abies Menziesii, Dough This tree abounds in the coast regions to a limited extent 
where it fruits abundantly. It is not known to be of much importance to the country. 

Taxus birifoliti, Nutt. Grows nearly or quite upright and attains a diameter of a 
foot or over, but is low and scraggy, with spreading, drooping limbs. The foliage is 
bright green and ornamental. It is used for fence posts chiefly on account of its dura¬ 
bility, but it is scarce and of no great value to the country on that account. The berries 
are red and edible when ripe in September. 

Jumper ns communis, L.. var. alpinus, Pari. This is a trailing form of the species, 
never rising from the ground but trailing and rooting from its limbs, forming large 
clumps 10 to 20 feet in diameter. Occurs at the limit of trees on 3ft. Hood. 

Cupressus Nutkanus, I look. A low branching shrub in the Alpine regions of Mt. 
Hood. Identification doubtful. 

Thuja (jiyuiitea, Nutt. Called cedar by the inhabitants. Is a tree ot average size 
and height, 1 to 4 feet, generally 2 to 3 feet in diameter and 00 to 150 feet high. In¬ 
habits the mountain ranges, reaching the AVilliamette valley at some localities. It is 
much used for shingles and split boards, being remarkable for straightness of grain and 
facility of splitting, often to very long lengths of even proportions. It is a valuable 
tree, but now nearly all the region where it plentifully abounds has been run overby 
the fires and it only exists as dead, blackened stumps, standing or prostrate, soon to be 
lost to the couutiy. This destruction of forests in Oregon by fire seems to have been re¬ 
cent. The huge standing or prostrate dead trunks, now almost universal in the Coast 
range and over large areas of the Cascades, testify to the millions the country lias lost 
by this destructive element.—Emir Hall, Athens, III. 

£/"Buyological Notes; uy C. F. Austix.—Didaiyodon AVollei {Barbala ~ Wollei , 
Aust., Hot. Gazette, March, 1877).—Plantns dense c;espitos;e, fragiles saturate virides; 
caule erecto subsimpliei, lbliis siceitate suberispatis madefactis subeirrliatis subcan al- 
iculatis vel apice exeepto plnniusculis paulo undulatis margine planis minute papil- 
loso-crenulatis apice pugioni formi-acutatis, costa percurrente, vel brevissime excur- 
reute baud lutescente; fiores et fructu ignoti. 

Rocks in a ravine, near Bethlehem, Pa., Rec. F. Nolle. 

Somewhat intermediate between Barbula aespitosa' and BidymodOn cylindrical. 
From the former it differs in its longer stems, rather broader less carinate less undulate 
and more fragile leaves, not uniformly recurved-patent when moist, less pellucid at the 
base, and with the costa neither pellucid when moist nor shining on the back when dry. 
Very near the latter, but differing in its more robust habit, shorter and broader leaves 
rather less pellucid at the base and more or less contracted at the apex into a dagger¬ 
shaped canaliculate point. 

Atiucuum Selwym, n. sp.—Ah A. anyustato proximo differt; foliis Iatiorihus sub- 
spa thill at is plerumque obtusis 1 >asi excavatis, costc lamellis solum 4-0 altioribus, calyp- 
tra herissin/ft. 

North West Coast of British America, 1875, J lacouu. 

Stems about 1 f l inch high. Leaves lanceolate-oblong, subspatulatc, mostly obtuse, 
the base excavated, the lamelhe of the costa 4-(5, broad ; otherwise they are about as in 
A. anynstaiiun. I ufloresecnce diuvious; male plant not seen. Calyptra perfectly naked 





